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Tennyson invites us to ascend it by the plan and
scheme o& his In Memoriam. There, again and
again, he marries modern thought to musical
words. The 131 poems out of which, with a
prologue and with an epilogue, this tribute to the
memory of Arthur Henry Hallam (d. 1833) is com-
posed, contain evolutionary ethics and dogmatic
theology in a state of solution. The late Pro-
fessor Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900}, a Cambridge
philosopher, wrote in the reminiscences which
he contributed to Hallam Lord Tennyson's Life
of the poet that Tennyson was * pre-eminently
the poet of science. . . . The physical world is
always the world as known to us through physical
science : the scientific view of it dominates his
thoughts about it. Had it been otherwise, had
" he met the atheistic tendencies of modern Science
with more confident defiance, more confident
assertion of an Intuitive Faculty of theological
knowledge, overriding the results laboriously
reached by empirical science, I think his antagon-
ism to these tendencies would have been less
impressive '. This is true, and fairly put, but it
does not secure a permanent place for Tennyson
as a thinker, bearing in mind the accretion to
the inheritance of letters of these results of biolo-
gical speculation. If Wordsworth, as Professor
Sidgwick remarked in the sentence previous to the
above, ' left Science unregarded \ it was because
its particular application to the problem of the
origin of species had not been attempted in his
day. In the fine phrase of Mr F. W. H. Myers,
Wordsworth had' turned a theology back into a
religion ', and had made the contemplation of Na-